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nation of the history of a few important international
transactions will shew the growth of what is called the
Concert of Europe, and will enable us to discern in some
degree the nature and limits of its functions. It will at
the same time reveal to us a difference in kind as well as
in degree between the rights of sovereign states under
modern International Law.

The origin of the present Concert of Europe, which
means nothing more than the agreement of the Great
Powers, may, I think, be traced back to the coalitions
against Revolutionary and Napoleonic France, and chiefly
to the treaty of Chaumont, which was drawn up under
the influence of Lord Castlereagh, and signed on March
i, 1814, by England, Russia, Austria and Prussia, in the
midst of the campaign which ended in the occupation of
Paris and the first dethronement of the French Emperor.
By it the four powers agreed that if France refused
the terms which were then being offered to her at the
Congress of Chatillon, they would form an offensive
and defensive alliance for twenty years with a power of
renewal. No peace was to be made except by common
consent. The contingents to be furnished for the war
were fixed; and it was also agreed that after peace was
concluded each of the allies was to stand pledged to
send 60,000 men to the assistance of any of their number
who might be attacked by France. These stipulations
created a great union for warlike purposes; but the
principle of common resolution and common action was
extended by secret articles of the treaty to the solution
of the questions which would be raised when the time
came to make peace. The powers agreed upon the
general outline of the policy they afterwards carried out
at the Congress of Vienna. Switzerland was to have her